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KLAMATH LAKE IN DANGER 



By T, Gilbert Pearson 



/^UT in southern Oregon and northern California 
^^ lies a lake, which, because of its abundant wild 
bird life, is one of the most interesting spots in 
North America. Lower Klamath Lake is fifteen 
miles in length and at least half as wide. It is shal- 
low and along its shores are extensive marshes of 
that western water rush known as the tule. 

Through these marshes, which in some places 
extend almost across the Lake, numerous creeks 
wind in seemingly endless confusion. In the au- 
tumn and again in the spring innumerable ducks 
and geese stop here to rest and feed before resum- 
ing their migration. It is the summer bird popula- 
tion, however, that is especially interesting to orni- 
thologists and has been for the last hundred years. 

In the more open waters Canada geese and num- 
erous species of ducks at this season are always 
seen in attendance on their young. On some of the 
tule islands there are large colonies of water birds 
of various species, for example, there are a half 
dozen pelican cities in each of which from one to 
five thousand of 
these great white 
birds may be 
found solemnly 
brooding their 
eggs or winging 
their way in from 
the open waters 
with food for 
their young. 

Their nests are 
composed of a 
double handful of 
reeds piled on the 
marsh and these 
domiciles are of- 
ten within a few 
feet of each other. 
A little later in 
the season when 
the young have 
hatched hundreds 
of young pelicans 
may be found 'that have left the nests and like a 
great herd of dirty little sheep are wandering about 
the territory. 

There are large cities of the big Caspian tern. 
Farallon cormorants, and at least one colony of 
great blue herons. In the East these birds build 
their nests usually in the taller trees in dense 
swamps, but on Klamath Lake their eyries are of 
tules and these are piled up like pyramids some- 
times to a height of four feet and present a most 
curious spectacle as one looks across the village 
of long-legs where at least two hundred herons 
are to be found. 

In the more open waters of the Lake, where, 
owing to its depth, only the tops of a few scattered 
bunches of tules succeed in reaching the surface, 
one finds anchored the nests of the Great Western 
Grebe. Fifteen years ago these grebes were sys- 
tematically hunted by the. feather trade. The old 
birds were shot in the nesting season and the 




A Gull and Pelican Colon y on Klamath Lake in Noktherk 
Californla, a National Wild Bird Reservation 



"Grebe breast" became a popular article in millinery 
use on Fifth Avenue. 

It was in 1908 that the National Association of 
Audubon Societies arranged for William L. Finley, 
a well-known Western naturalist to go with a com- 
panion into this country and to report on the bird 
conditions of Klamath Lake. As a result of his 
findings the Association importuned President 
Roosevelt to declare Lower Klamath Lake a United 
States Bird Reservation. This he did by executive 
order on August 8, 1908. The Association then had 
a large launch built for the use of a warden whom 
the Government employed and since that time never 
a week has passed but that the waters of the Lake 
have been fretted with the prow of the Audubon 
patrol boat Grebe. 

Of all the seventy United States bird reservations 
only one perhaps is of more importance than Kla- 
math Lake as a nursery for wild fowl. Many 
ornithologists have traveled across the United 
States to study the bird-life found here in such rich 

abundance. To 
one important 
fact in bird life 
comparatively lit- 
tle attention 
seems to have 
been given. Birds 
must have water, 
and it is a fact 
well known to or- 
nithologists that 
in regions where 
water is plentiful 
there bird life 
abounds. In the 
swamps there are 
more birds than 
in the w e 1 1- 
drained woods or 
fields. From the 
tules every sum- 
mer there arise in- 
numerable flocks 
of valuable game birds which fly away to the south 
for the winter. We have long looked upon this reser- 
vation as one of the choicest spots for American 
bird-life, and now suddenly a dark cloud has arisen 
on the horizon of our happiness and satisfaction. 

In February of this year the California Legisla- 
ture and the Oregon Legislature each passed a 
resolution asking the Government to deed the lake 
back to the States in order that they may drain it 
and use the lake bottom for pasture lands or for 
agricultural purposes. Is it more important for 
Klamath Lake to be drained and made possibly of 
use for agricultural purposes, or should it be pre- 
served as one of the greatest monuments of the 
wisdom and foresight of our country in preserving 
the magnificent summer homes of millions of our 
more interesting wild birds? All who believe it 
should be retained for the use of the birds should 
send their protest to Hon. Franklin B. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 



